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THE NEW VOLUME—-NEW TERMS. 
HE new volume of the Crrcunar will com- 
mence, as already announced, with the new 
year. 

It will be printed with new type upon a superior 
quality of paper. 

The form and size will remain unchanged, but it 
will contain some more matter than at present, as 
the largest type now used, Small Pica, will be re- 
placed with Long Primer. 

No change is contemplated in its general spirit 
and scope, excepting that we hope to make each 
succeeding volume a more complete exponent than 
its predecessors of the principles and practices of the 
Associated Communities and of general truth. 


The nominal price of the next volume will be 
two dollars instead of one, for the reasons stated in 
No. 36. 

We take this occasion to request all non-paying 
subscribers who would like to receive the CrrcuLAR 
for another year, to notify us of the fact before Janu- 
ary 1,1871. Otherwise their names will be dropped 
from the list. In making this announcement we 
desire at the same time to assure our readers, that 
the CrrcuLak will be cheerfully sent free to all who 
choose thus to receive it. But we are anxious that 
it should go only to those who desire it; and as it 
is probable that some have sent for it during the 
year from simple curiosity to see the Community 
paper, or on the recommendation of friends, or for 
other reasons, who do not care to have it sent to 
them any longer, we take this method of saving 
them the trouble of expressing a desire to have it 
discontinued, and ourselves from unnecessary ex- 


Such of our paying subscribers as would like to 
receive the next volume will please notify us at 
their convenience before their subscription expires. 
The balance due them at the close of the year will be 
placed to their credit, and considered as so much 
paid toward the new volume. 

Foreign subscribers, except those who reside in 
Canada, will please remember that the postage on 
their papers has to be prepaid at the rate of $1.04 
per year. At least this amount should, therefore, in 
all cases be sent us by foreign subscribers when 
they renew their subscriptions. 

(* Free subscriptions received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or 
by giving express authority to those who apply for 
them. 





HOW TO RIDE THE WAVES. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


MALL boats, such as skiffs and sail-boats, 
are liable to a great deal of tossing 
about, and are at the mercy of the waves; 
but large vessels which reach from one wave 
to another, have a much more equable motion. 
This is a good illustration of different stages 
of spirituality. One who is dependent on 
present feelings for comfort, is like the small 
boat that is constantly changing its position 
by the action immediately under it. But one 
who has educated his heart to reach back into 
the past and forward into the future, is like a 
ship that reaches from wave to wave, and sails 
steadily along. 

The same education of heart which reaches 
back into the past, and makes all experience 
of God’s dealings with us available in the pres- 
ent, also extends into the future. With the 
length that may be gained in this way, the 
vessel is safe; let the winds blow from what 
quarter they may, the swell will not disturb 
it ; for its stern reaches into all the past, and 
its bow into heaven. In one sense it is the 
advantage of all education that it enables us 
to extend ourselves forward and back; and 
whatever does that, goes to steady us. Spir- 
itual education in particular gives one a stiff 
frame-work of character, which enables him 
to reach so far in both directions, that the 
present moment is as nothing. 

Herein appears the beauty of John’s 
description of God: “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty.” Again—“ They 
rest not day nor night, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come.” He is like a great steamer, 
whose stern is in the was, and its bow in the 
to come, and the engine mid-way between, in 
the is. His action is in the now, but his 
perception and consciousness are in the was 
and to come. That is the way tostand steady. 
Small boats are at the mercy of the waves, 
but great ones glide over them. 

If we find it difficult to extend our vessel 
into the past and so lengthen her stern, let 
us see if we can not find out a way tolengthen 
her bow. That was Paul’s way of making 
theship steady. Inthe 15th of 1 Corinthians 
he points to the resurrection, and dwells ear- 
nestly on the future—* If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” He reached forth and rested 
firmly in the resurrection—the to come; and 





thus carried his bow forward into eternity. 
“ Therefore,” he continues, “‘ be ye steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” The long ship is steadfast and 
immovable, not tossed about by the winds. 


We may say with the song, “ A life on the 
ocean wave;” but let us have a long vessel. 
Every fact that we can find in the past that 
goes to establish confidence in God, lengthens 
the stern and goes to strengthen and steady 
our vessel. One advantage of historical criti- 
cism is, that it sets us free to look into the 
past; and the effect of discovering the faith- 
fulness of God in the past is to throw hope 
into the future, so that as fast as we lengthen 
the stern we also lengthen the bow. By get- 
ting a clear view of things all the way back, 
we can turn all that was apparently evil into 
good, and work every thing in to strengthen 
the ship. In proportion as we extend our- 
selves forward and back, we become like God 
and get above time. 

If we were on board a ship, and could see 
only the plank on which we were standing, we 
should seem to be in a miserable condition ; 
but on looking round upon the whole deck, we — 
should have a sense of perfect safety. So, 
looking at present experience merely, we seem 
to be on a single plank ; but on surveying all 
our experience, and seeing it fastened together 
in one great whole, we shall find that we have 
a ship that will bear knocking about. That 
will give us sailor’s boldness; and this is what 
we need. We must be able to walk from 
stem to stern, without a fear, in any storm. 
Christ nobly walked the deck. Says he, 
“Before Abraham was, I am.” His faith 
reached clear back to the beginning of events, 
and had command of the whole past. In the 
same style he went forward to the Second 
Coming, and stood there, while yet before the 
cross. It was a fearful, stormy time; but his 
bow swept ahead in fearless majesty. ‘“ Here- 
after ye shall see,” said he, “ the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of power and coming 
in the clouds of heaven.” 


LOOK BEYOND! 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 








HE resurrection of Christ is the back- 
ground of all our prospects. Look 
whichever way we will, through whatever 
clouds and darkness, difficulties and dangers, 
that resurrection glory is behind. We can 
always see through into that. 
Death is the climax of all evil: that is to 
say, every kind of evil that troubles us or 
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that can be named in this world, terminates 
in death. As disease terminates in death, so 
the same may said of poverty. The back- 
ground of poverty is starvation, and the 
background of starvation is death; so that 
the thing men really fear in respect to “ get- 
ting their living,” is death. Thus it appears, 
that the background of disease and poverty 
is the same. Then if we look at the fear of 
persecution, the spectre that is behind that 
also is death. So that when Paul says, 
‘“‘ Christ came to deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage,”’ he names the generic fear of man- 
kind. The fear of death is the focus to which 
all other anticipations of evil converge; and 
the resurrection of Christ is right over against 
that. We look everywhere, in this direction 
and that direction, and death is before our 
eyes; but behind it is the resurrection. If 
we can see the resurrection, there is nothing 
in the universe that can frighten us. But to 
those who can not see that, there is trouble 
enough. 

I thank God that I can see the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and believe and know that it is 
true that he was raised from the dead, and 
that he can raise us from the dead. He is 
stronger than the power of death in all its 
forms; and this saves me from all possibility 
of ever being discouraged. I am delivered 
from the fear of death; and that is deliver- 
ance from every thing that is evil. When we 
can see far enough to discern the resurrection 
of Christ in the distant background of all 
life’s scenery, we can say to every form of 
evil, however formidable—-even to the climax 
death itself, It is all a cheat; itis not what 
it pretends to be. It professes to be destruc 
tion and the end of all good; but it is not so; 
there is a resurrection behind. The wisdom 
of this world says of every thing good that 
comes, * There is a cheat in it ;” but we will 
reverse all that kind of wisdom, and charge 
the universal cheat on evil. If it is ‘not all 
gold that glitters,” so on the other hand, it is 
not all dross that looks dul! ; it is not all death, 
that seems death. 

“If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They little know the subtle ways” 
of the power that waits behind all evil and 
cheats Hades of its prey. 


SELECTIONS FROM C. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 


From the Spiritual Magazine, Jan. 15, 1847. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FINAL CHURCH. 


tg opposite sides of an arch, joined to- 
gether with a keystone, are self-support- 
ing, immovable, beautiful. Without this com- 
mon point of union, they dash against each 
other, and no effort can make them stand. 
Taking this as an illustration, it appears that 
individual truths, especially those secondary 
ones urged upon us by reformers, form but 
one side of an arch. They are each one 
counterchecked, balanced, and if rightly ar- 
ranged, supported by other truths. Separa- 
ted from their proper relation to these others, 
i. @., singled out and over-estimated, they 





become falsehoods; and their indiscreet 
adherents are simply trying to make one side 
of an arch stand; an experiment which, un- 
profitable as it appears, the world has not yet 
abandoned. The mischief of sectarianism 
and reform associations generally, consists not 
so much in the direct promulgation of error, 
asin the exclusive prominence and support 
which they give to particular valuable truths. 
The doctrine of ** Inward Light,” the charac- 
teristic center around which Friends are 
grouped, is an excellent and true idea. But 
the external element—* the washing of water 
by the word ”—is as essential in regeneration 
as grace or inward light: and their neglect of 
this balancing truth leaves their system mis- 
shapen and unfruitful. The Universalist views 
of the benevolence of God are just, so far as 
they go; but, unaccompanied with the truth 
of the independent origin of evil, they lead to 
wretched delusion. The same one-sidedness 
appears in the system of most societies aid 
sects. The good purpose which these organi- 
zations were destined to serve, was simply to 
uncover and bring out clearly certain truths, 
which were ultimately to be fitted into one 
comprehensive, perfect design. Not under- 
standing this purpose, men have not been con- 
tent when it was accomplished ; but have still 
continued to hug their particular favorite dog- 
mas, and to gaze upon them till they can see 
nothing else. But infinite Wisdom has taken 
care to counteract in a remarkable way much 
of the injury which might have been produced 
by this fanatical tendency. It has long been a 
matter of universal observation that the com- 
mencement of any moral or religious move- 
ment, like the rising of a new sect, with some 
true idea for its nucleus, is accompanied with 
a vitality, a spiritual energy which is over- 
whelming: and that aftera certain time, when 
the new principle is fairly on its feet, and when, 
if the new sect were destined to be the final 
and triumphant one, we should expect an aug- 
mentation of its first life and power, these 
manifestly decline, and are soon wholly want- 
ing. We think we are safe in affirming that 
this is the history of every sect and reform as- 
sociation that has arisen in modern times. The 
interpretation of this notable fact is plain. God 
wants to have truths of various kinds devel- 
oped and placed before the world: and to this 
end he lends superhuman aid to those organi- 
zations that are prepared in any measure to do 
this work. While the labor of development 
continues, spiritual supplies are continued to 
the working body. hen that ceases, they 
are diverted into new channels; leaving the 
former recipient a mere husk—an empty ruin. 
The sect, however, may still vegetate upon the 
remembrance of ancient blessings, still pay 
foolish, because exclusive, homage to certain 
truths, and hope for a millennium in accord- 
ance with its own narrow creed ;—but the exten- 
sion of its suicidal mistake is effectually curtail- 
ed by the withdrawal of its original power. 
The church, then, through which finally the 
Kingdom of Heaven will prevail in the world, 
must be clearly distinguished from all existing 
pretenders, in these particulars: 1, by the 
universality of its faith and knowledge; 2, by 
its continuous, progressive vitality. These 
were the marked and peculiar characteristics 
of the Primitive Church. ‘ When the Spirit 
of Truth is come,” said Christ to his disci- 
ples, “‘he will guide you into all truth.” John 
lainly declared the fulfillment of this promise 
in the church, when he said, “Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and know all 
things.” Nor did that body lose in their 


progress the glorious power with which they 
were endued at the beginning, when “ there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind.” On the contrary, it steadily 
increased until they passed into the resurrec- 
tion ;“and certainly it continues still. If we 
say the same unmistakable features distinguish 
at this time to some extent the receivers of 
perfect holiness, we mean simply that God is 
now introducing the fellowship and spiritual 
presence of that church on the earth, and that 
by this means, he will now build into one com- 
pact, perfect structure all truth ;—to the confu- 
sion of the thousand hostile sects and rival re- 
formers who have hitherto seized, and specula- 
ted upon, and fought over, his materials, with 
blind impunity. 


Home Communications. 
A DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASE. 

“T am more and more disgusted with dis- 
ease,” said a woman earnestly the other day; 
“T have lost all respect for it. I have suffered 
enough from it; and we all have. Itisa hate- 
Jui thing—a mean thing—and I will have no 
fellowship or sympathy with it henceforth. Be- 
sides, it is a monstrous sham in all its forms, 
if people did but know it. It is like a super- 
ficial excrescence on our life, as a wart or a mole. 
And I believe it would have no more power 
over us than a wart or mole, if, when it asks 
for sympathy and nursing, we should let in the 
truth and light upon it. How often we have 
seen it vanish like a soap-bubble, when served 
with sincere criticism instead of nursing. But 
instead of taking this course, people believe in 
disease as a part of their destiny; they give it 
a respectable name; they reverence it; they 
bow to it, and walk softly in its presence, and 
devote themselves to its service with attentions 
and self-sacrifice that are entirely undeserved ; 
so that in nine cases out of ten it is the disease 
itself that is waited upon, rather than the sub- 
ject of it. It holds sway over people, too, by 
monopolizing their adéention. A foothold thus 
secured, and aided by the mistaken sympathies 
and offices of friends, it will grow and thrive 
till the very life-blood of the patient is at its 
merey. Again, how we have known it to mag- 
nify itself into serious proportions, simply 
through our own self-condolence. ‘Ah! poor 
me!’ it persuades us to exclaim. And in this 
little expression, it may be more than in any 
other cause, is wrapped the spiritual germ of 
chronic and fatal disease. It is the condolence 
of unbelief, which ends in death. Said one 
who had wrestled with sickness and had over- 
come—‘ This insinuating sel/-sympathy is the 
worst symptom of a man’s disease—nay, it may 
be the disease itself. It is the power of death 
seeking to envelop him in its chilly folds, and 
if not resisted it will suck him into the death- 
vortex. But if rationally met by truth and 
self-judgment, by faith, and the confession of 
Christ, his attention and sympathies are there- 
by reversed—are turned from weakness toward 
strength, from death toward life— and there is 
a balance of chances in favor of his recovery, 
though already on the brink of Hades.’” 

“ But has sickness no uses, then? Have you 
not derived much benefit from it yourself?” 

“Yes, sickness has its uses; and so has all 





evil, through God’s overruling providence: but 
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it is none the less to be scrutinized and hated 
for this reason, and judged and expelled as an 
intruding enemy and a work of the devil. I 
have indeed received benefit from sickness ; 
God has turned it into a means of grace to me; 
it has softened my heart, and I have learned by 
it to have less confidence in my own resources, 
and a great deal more in God’s power and 
willingness to help me. But no thanks to the 
devil for all this. And the end of my lesson 
has been to learn, as I have already said, that 
sickness in its truest sense is a great sham. It 
is in its essence a Satanic, spiritual vampire 
that attaches itself to the weak spot in our life ; 
and in this sense it may be called a substantial 
existence, representing a principality back of 
it. But after all, I believe the candle of truth 
will yet demonstrate that it attains palpable 
proportions and substance, more through our 
ignorance of its nature and the subtle influ- 
ences of an unenlightened sympathy and treat- 
ment, than because it is necessary in the consti- 
tution of things.” 


“ All that you say seems very rational; yet 
the fact remains that disease is, and always has 
been, a power in the world; a power for evil, 
in fact, that has challenged the strength of the 
Son of God.” 


“Nothing is clearer: the fact is admitted in 
all I have said. Still it is true that Jesus Christ 
is master of disease—has conquered it for us; 
and that in the Kingdom where his own life is 
the standard of health, there is no disease. If 
this truth criticises our present attainments, be 
itso. Let the truth stand. It will be for our 
health to contemplate it with a single eye; and 
in due time all shams and falsities will slink 
from its presence, hors de combat. 


“Thus,” said the woman, “I have given you 
my diagnosis of disease. If there is a better 
one I am ready for it; but I am forever done 
with that sickly sentimentalism which hugs a 
sham, and shames the truth that would destroy 
it.” L. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
It. 


THE QUAKER CITY--ITS MANUFACTURES---PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE OF LIPPINCOTT & CO., ETC. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 14, 1870. 
Dgar CrecuLaR: 

Before leaving New York on the 9th inst., I pro- 
cured of the obliging ticket agent, J. Young, 409 
Broadway, a through ticket to New Orleans. 

My ticket takes me over the East Shore route, 
through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and A!abama, on 
sixteen different railroads and two steamboat lines. 
The ticket, costing $55.00, will no doubt prove quite 
a saving over purchasing local tickets, though I shall 
occasionally go off the regular course. 

Crossing the Delaware river just below Trenton 
depot into Pennsylvania, one soon finds himself out 
of the influence of New York city, and begins to 
feel gradually stealing over him the quieting effects 
of the “ Thou and Thee”’ influence of Philadelphia. 
In the place of new thrifty-looking wooden houses, 
neatly painted, with whitewashed surroundings, 
one now sees old, staid-looking brick houses, with 
now and then a large stuccoed barn, costing more 
perhaps than its owner’s dwelling-house. 

On nearing the Quaker City via West Phila- 
delphia, we find that the western portion of the city 
is surrounded with a great net-work of railroad 
tracks, and notice that the good English system of 
having the railroads, on entering the city, go over or 





under each other and the common roads, is being 
introduced. 

Taking a street-car just outside the West Phila- 
delphia depot, for seven cents we receive a transfer 
ticket which allows us to take another line of cars. 
In this arrangement Philadelphia is ahead of most 
other cities. Passing down Market street, where 
much of the wholesaling is done, we notice that 
many of the wholesale firms have a track laid right 
into their warehouses, thus having a freight-depot 
of their own. I donot remember seeing this con- 
venient arrangement in any other city. The cars 
are brought into the city by long strings of mules, 
there often being twelve in a team, one ahead of 
the other. 

Philadelphia is a great manufacturing place; it is, 
in fact, estimated to be the largest manufacturing 
city in the United States. The value of the boots 
and shoes made here (estimated the present year at 
over twenty-two millions of dollars) is probably 
greater than those made in any other one city, not 
excepting the great shoe-producing city of Lynn, 
Mass., though the latter turns out the greater number 
of pairs. This city has long been noted for the manu- 
facture of umbrellas, and takes the lead in this article. 
She also has large iron, coal and oil interests; and her 
capital developed, and has thus far controlled, the 
great oil business of this country. Her business men 
go along in a quiet, easy way, without making much 
spread or bustle; they seem to lack the great energy, 
activity, and enterprise so manifest in New York 
city. They no doubt live the longer, and enjoy 
life the more, for not taking things at “ double-quick 
step” through this world. Philadelphia's foreign and 
domestic tonnage is said to approximate in amount, 
the foreign tonnage of New York city. The late 
census gives her a population of 600,000; but, like 
many other large cities, she is not satisfied with this 
result, and the census is being re-taken. Her popula- 
tion has been estimated at over eight hundred thou- 
sand. 

Fairmount Park will be, when completed, a very 
attractive feature of the city. It is the intention to 
include 2,240 acres in this Park, with thirty miles of 
public drives; and it is to be laid out with the best 
taste that money can command. 

Having business with the publishing house of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., I was kindly shown through 
a portion of this mammoth establishment. There 
are other firms who publish more books, but perhaps 
none who do so large a publishing business in con- 
nection with an extensive jobbing trade. This 
firm was among the first to combine the jobbing of 
books with that of publishing, and was quick to see 
that it could enlarge its business by having on its 
shelves all the leading books of the day, as fast as 
they were issued by other publishers. It has also 
added stationery, thus making its business a triple one. 

Lippincott & Co. at present occupy two buildings— 
afine granite edifice at 715 and 717 Market street, 
and a building, erected a few years since, on Fifth and 
Cherry streets. The Market-street building is five 
stories high, including basement; has a front forty 
feet, and extends back two hundred and twenty 
feet. The first floor is used as a general sajesroom, 
and contains an extensive assortment of miscellane- 
ous books, including many valuable works of their 
own issue, such as Chambers’ Encyclopeedia, in ten 
royal octavo volumes with a fine atlas, involving an 
outlay of over one hundred thousand dollars, and 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, on which over 
fifly thousand dollars were expended. 


The back portion of the first floor is used for their 
counting-room, private offices, etc. ; and the second 
story is mostly devoted to their wholesale depart- 
ment. They publish a great variety of Bibles and 
prayer books, which are kept on this floor. In the 
rear end of the same story much of the business 
connected with Lippincott’s Magazine is transacted. 
The editor has his sanctum here, and in the same 
part of the building the Magazines are made ready 
for the mails. 

The third, fourth, and fifth stories are devoted to 
the various processes connected with the binding of 
the finer styles of books. The work commences at 





the fifth story, and progresses downward. First a 
large number of women are employed in folding 
and stitching the newly-printed sheets; the work is 
advanced several stages more on the fourth story, 
where the books are trimmed, the cases made, the 
binding put on, and the coloring and gilding of the 
edges done. The process is finished in the third 
story ; the cases being stamped and lettered here, and 
the cloth and leather coverings for the backs cut out 
and pasted in their places. 


The basement, where all of the heavier packing is 
done, presents a lively scene. Boxes may here be 
seen addressed to the leading book firms throughout 
the United States, as the daily shipments of the firm 
reach, on an average, over twenty states. In 1869, 
notwithstanding the general dullness of trade, they 
shipped of boxes and express packages twenty thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-nine. This did not in- 
clude local sales, nor the large number of packages 
sent to other houses to be shipped. 


In busy times the usual force is four hundred. 
The salesrooms give uccupation to eighty persons. 
The whole Market-street building employs some 
two hundred persons, and the same number is em- 
ployed at Fifth and Cherry streets. 


Last year this house issued between two and three 
hundred separate books, and it has published over 
two thousand. I am indebted to the Philadelphia 
Press for some of the leading figures in regard to 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. Yours fraternally, 

H. G. A. 


Pencil- Markings. 


....The mere lapse of years is not life. Knowl- 
edge, truth, love, beauty, goodness and faith, alone 
can give vitality to the mechanism of existence. 

...-If we wait till God brings the glass and 
praises us, we shall not be corrupted nor flattered. 


....We never are free till we take upon us the 
yoke of Christ, who was meek and lowly, and in all 
his life exemplified the spirit of perfect obedience. 


..--The will of God is not a thing to be sad 
about, or to feel oppressed under, but to rejoice in. 
in every particular in which it is brought to bear 
upon us. 


...-A man should learn to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the luster of the firmament of 
bards and sages. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


From the Tribune's report of a lecture by Celia 
Burleigh on “ Houses and Homes :” 


Talking of the social domination of the “lon 
drawing-room,” Mrs. Burleigh asked what deman 
of the social nature is met by spending the evening 
in making an elaborate toilet, and being precipitated 
at bed-time into hot and crowded rooms, where com- 
fort and conversation are alike unattainable ; where 
one gasps for a mouthful of fresh air, talks plati- 
tudes, is introduced to people whom he has no de- 
sire to know, and, telling them he is happy to make 
their acquaintance, forgets all about them before he 
has crossed the room; where women disguised by 
the hair-dresser, distorted by the mantua-maker, and 
tortured by the boot-maker, have the heroism to 
wreathe their faces in smiles and look sweetly uncon- 
scious of the fate of their back hair; where men grav- 
itate into groups for a little surreptitious talk about 
stocks =a politics, but are ruthlessly scattered by 
the hostess and remanded to small talk and inadver- 
tent wandering up the back-breadths depending from 
apparently distant dames; where assuring the host 
and hostess that he’d bad a delightful evening, the 
guest departs thanking Heaven that it’s over and 
goes home to nightmare, the result of salad and 
boned-turkey, and wakes in the course of the next 
forenoon with a headache and a general impression 
of the total depravity of human nature? Houses 
whose chief interest centres in the drawing-room are 
in no true sense home. They indicate a civilization 
of which money is God and Fashion the High Priest, 
which is ignorant: of real values and devoted to 
shams; which makes more account of prettiness 
than of intelligence, of social position than of char- 
acter and true worth. 

The lecturer lamented that the demoralizing influ- 
ence of the drawing-room isn’t confined to its start- 
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int, but pitilessly invades the spiritual and ma- 
sani rigbts a privileges of all classes. She advo- 
cated the use of every part of a house and its 
evolution from the moral consciousness of the per- 
sons who are to occupy it. “1t should be a growth, 
every beam and rafter the expression of a thought, 
every room adapted to an individual need.” “ Every 
house is haunted,” said Mrs. Burleigh; “in every 
house which you have inhabited still lingers that 
previous you. You have only to return to find the 
old drama still being enacted, the dramatis persone 
still in their places.” 
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“‘Buckram” Stories about 0O. 


‘Pr’ ythee. let him alone, we shall have more anon.”"—King 
Henry IV, Parti, Act 11. 
T seems difficult for newspapers to say any thing 
about the Community, good or bad, without ex- 
aggerating the facts. Falstaff’s tale of eleven men 
in buckram is not worthy of comparison, as an ex- 
ample of gross exaggeration, with the stories that 
are continually told about us. The most solid and 
prosaic facts concerning even our business opera- 
tions, when given to newspaper correspondents with 
mathematical accuracy, are liable to return to us in 
such shape as to excite our wonder. For example, 
there are in operation in the Community silk-factory 
two looms, one of twenty-eight shuttles, and one of 
twelve, in all forty shuttles, besides one loom for 
weaving wide goods not in use. An Oneida corre- 
spondent of the Utica Herald undertook to state 
these simple facts. His efforts resulted in the state- 
ment that we keep going twenty-eight looms weav- 
ing belts, fourteen weaving ribbons, and also one 
weaving wide goods—in all forty-three looms in- 
stead of forty shuttles! The Oswego Advertiser and 
Times copied the Herald's story, adding false and 
dirty comments, but only slightly modifying its state- 
ment about looms by omitting any mention of that 
intended for weaving wide goods—that is, making 
the number forty-two instead of forty-three. Next 
the Watertown Reunion publishes a tolerably fair 
article about the O. C. (extracts from which will be 
found in another column), but as usual the writer 
wanted to close his article with something rather 
sharp, and so economized his own bile by copying 
the dirty comments of the Advertiser and Times ver- 
batim et literatim, with the exception that he multi- 
plied the number of looms (already twenty-one 
times too great) by ten, making the good round 
number 420, and added that they are all “ employed 
in weaving ribbons!” Finally, the Canastota Herald 
makes an editorial out of the item in the Oswego 
Advertiser and Times, often using the exact language 
of the Oswego paper, and, to cap the climax, giving 
credit to the CrrcuLaR for the blunders that it copies! 
Such ‘exaggerations as these concerning our busi- 
ness of course do not injure us, and we object to 
them only because we love the exact truth even in 
minor matters; but it is evident that writers who 
can not state the driest facts correctly will make 
even worse exaggerations when they touch our 
social principles and practices. If lies, like chickens, 
do “come home to roost,” what broods some writers 
about the O. C. will some day have to father! 


Cc. 


Spirits Playing their “‘ Card of Crime,” 


N an article on “ The question of Sorcery,” pub- 

lished in the CrrcuLAR of Oct. 17, the writer 
took the ground that though the physical perform- 
ances of the rapping spirits have been hitherto 
mainly confined to such harmless performances as 
lifting tables, tying and untying ropes, playing on 
musical instruments, their power is by no means 
thus limited. He said, “ A spirit that can tip a 
table or lift a chair, can throw a stone or pull a 
trigger. It can steal money or commit murder, as 
may suit its purpose. It can sprain an ankle or 
pitch a man off a precipice, poison his coffee, or 
choke him while asleep, just as easily as it can untie 


a ropein the dark. The only other condition needed 
to make such things possible, nay probable, is spir- 
itual mediums who are wicked enough to perform 
them. The fact that Spiritualism has not yet 
played its card of crime, does not insure us against 
its doing so, whenever the interests of the princi- 
pality demand it.” 

Since the foregoing was published our attention 
has been called to several facts indicating that the 
hadean spirits have already begun to play their 
“card of crime.” Thus Mr. J. W. Towner, in a 
communication published in our last issue, describes 
a case in which the possessing spirit “was plainly 
intent on killing the medium ” by strangling. 

Again, in the last No. of the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal, devoted to the propagandism of Spiritual- 
ism, there is an account of a terrible stoning given a 
family by spirits. Stones were in the night thrown 
all about their rooms after the family had gone to 
bed. For three nights the stoning continued. The 
windows and doors were completely closed, and still 
the stones came in showers, some two inches long 
and an inch in thickness. One struck a little girlon 
the head; another struck a packing box; another 
struck the stem of a choice plant and broke it. 
Such phenomena as these occurred when apparently 
the only way the stones could be thrown into the 
room was through the chimney-flue. 

Of course, we can not vouch for the accuracy of 
this particular account of stone-throwing, but there 
is abundant evidence that the “ rapping spirits” are 
often malicious enough to do such things. There 
were, indeed, well substantiated accounts of such 
mischievous proceedings on the part of the spirits 
twenty years ago, and have not been lacking at any 
time since. They indicate, (what the CrrcuLaR has 
so often affirmed) that spirits are not entitled to 
reverence simply because they have passed through 
death; they must also pass through the judgment, 
and bring evidence that they are in fellowship with 
Christ, the Primitive Church, and the hosts of the 
redeemed, before they can rightfully demand even 
hospitable treatment from the living: and such 
spirits, we may be certain, will neither pinch, nor 
throw stones, nor crook spoons, nor whirl tables, nor 
be found in association with such spirits as do these 
things. 


DIXON AND HIS COPYISTS. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
mil. ; 

ENSATIONALISM has come to be a distinct 

department of literature, and like a new form 
of disease, will have to be studied in all its workings 
and symptoms. I have undertaken the present criti- 
cism of Dixon and his copyists, not altogether for 
defensive purposes, but partly in hope of leading the 
way to a scientific investigation of this literary dis- 
ease of which they are, perhaps, the most eminent 
specimens. Bearing this in mind, the reader will 
allow me to go into dissections and microscopic de- 
tails that would otherwise be simply offensive. 
Science must attend to minutie. 

One or two particulars deserving of notice were 
overlooked in my last article, and may be attended 
to here. 

Dixon introduces his three “ vouchers” with a very 
crafty statement. He says—“In the Crrcunar of 
Jan. 8, 1866, there is an article by Mr. Noyes, under 
the title of ‘Financial Romance,’ in which he gives 
an account of his position at the time of his marriage, 
of the motives which led him to propose to Miss Holton, 
and of the pecuniary advantages which came to him 
from her acceptance of his offer.’ Thus’ Dixon labels 
beforehand his three vouchers. The first is to be 
taken as my account of my position at the time of 
my marriage; the second, as a statement of my mo- 
tives; the third, as a showing of the money I got by 
the operation. This antecedent interpretation of 
the vouchers looks fair enough, but really it as- 
sumes the very thing which they are adduced to 
prove, and is the principal poison that enters into 
them. Without this interpretation they would 
amount to nothing. Well, on close examination 





this interpretation proves to be false. The first 





voucher does not give an account of my position at 
the time of my marriage, but of my position eight 
months before. The second voucher says not one word 
about my motives in proposing, but only speaks of 
Hafriet’s sympathy and respect forme. The third 
voucher does indeed speak of the money that came 
to me through Harriet, but also and first in order, of 
herself and her social position. What is there in all 
this that bears out Dixon’s introductory interpreta- 
tion, or that in any way proves what he undertook 
to prove? The most that can be said is, that the 
vouchers might come in as plausible circumstan- 
tial evidence, if it were first assumed, as he did assume, 
that my motive in marrying was money. 

Where then shall we look for direct evidence as to 
my motives? There is none except my own state- 
ment of them in the letter of proposal and the fact 
that I virtually invited Harriet’s grandfather to place 
her property beyond my reach. It is foolish to say, 
as Dixon says, that I “ make no secret” that I mar- 
ried for money, or as his American copyist says, that 
Ihave “never denied” that I married for money, 
meaning as they evidently do to make me a direct 
witness against myself. They can not find my ad- 
mission of their charge. I have confessed that Har- 
riet sent me eighty dollars when I was in great em- 
barrassment at Ithaca; that I afterwards received 
with her, sixteen thousand dollars, which helped me 
to keep my independence of my relatives and to 
start printing ; and I have no objection to confessing 
now, if I have not done it before, that Harriet’s 
money was undoubtedly a part of the great complex 
value which I appreciated in my choice of her. No 
man need be ashamed of the prudence which re- 
gards money as one good item in a woman’s dowry. 
But this is avery different thing from what these 
sensationalists charge. And if I were to imitate 
their freedom of assumption, I might make bold to 
say that, knowing as they do that I am not a fool or 
& money-coward, they themselves do not believe 
their own charge, but are inwardly sure that I had 
my eye on the moral and spiritual values enumerated 
in my proposal, more than on money or social posi- 
tion or any other worldly advantage. 

Another cunning insinuation, tending to supply 
the lack of direct evidence, Dixon thrusts into 
the case when he says in his rejoinder, * * * “ Now 
I will set aside as liable to challenge all my remembrance 
of what Mr. Noyes himself told me about his early days 
and about his courtship and marriage, while 1 was his 
guest at Oneida ;” * * * which means that he could, 
if he pleased, support his charge by reporting what 
he got from my own lips. Does anybody believe 
that I was foolish enough to tell him that I married 
for money? I knew that he was going to spread all 
he got from me before the world. Is it likely that I 
would confess to such a man at that time what I huve 
so strenuously denied since? This shrewd auxiliary 
to his argument is a specimen of a general habit he 
has in his books of stealing credence by pretending 
to have got his information directly from the persons 
of whom he writes. Thus he preludes his whole ac- 
count of the O. C. with the following racy notifica- 
tion : 

Ihave been spending a few days at Oneida Creek, 
the chief seat of the three societies founded by 
Noyes—Oneida, Wallingford, and Brooklyn—as the 
guest of Brother Noyes. I have lived in his family ; 
had a good deal of talk with him; had access to his 
books and papers, even those of a private nature; 
had many conversations with the brothers and sis- 
ters whom he has gathered into order, both in his 
presence and apart from him ; had leave from him to 
copy such of the Family papers as I pleased. The 
account which follows of this extraordinary body of 
men has been written fresh from their own mouths, 


and from my own observation, on the spot which it 
describes.— New America, Vol. 2, p. 209. 


So all the way through, Dixon throws in as often 
as he finds a chance, such confidentialities as these— 
“Brother Noyes said to me this morning,” “as 
Noyes tells me,” “says Noyes,” “Brother Hamilton 
assures me,” etc., etc., which phrases are generally 
connected with matter which “ Brother Noyes” and 
“Brother Hamilton” wholly repudiate. The best 
way to expose the real character of this habit 
of Dixon, will be to show, as I easily can, that the 
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general prelude just quoted is mainly a cunning 
piece of clap-trap. 

The reader will observe that he says nothing in 
that prelude of any other sources of information 
than those he found fresh at Oneida; and this re- 
mark may be extended to his whole account. But 
the truth is that he had other sources trom which he 
drew a great deal more than he drew from our lips. 
He had studied his subject, or as the students say, 
had “crammed,” before he came to the Community. 
This he told me himself, though he says nothing 
about it in his books. The way he first became 
acquainted with the O. C., was this: 

Some time after the establishment of the Commu- 
nity at Oneida (probably between the years 1852 
and 1855), a traveling agent of the British Museum, 
whose business was to collect books and other arti- 
cles, called at the branch-family of O. C., then re- 
maining at Putney, Vt., and obtained a set of our 
publications. These were deposited in the British 
Museum, where Dixon found and read them. 

When he visited us in August, 1866, I was sur- 
prised to find that he was familiar in a loose way 
with many of our doctrines and much of our his- 
tory. In fact, he could tell me of some things that 
I had forgotten, of some that I could not recall, 
even with his help, and of some that I knew were 
not true. 

The very prelude I am criticising has a small but 
sure ear-mark which testifies of this previous cram- 
ming. Dixon speaks of “ the three societies founded 
by Noyes; Oneida, Wallingford and Brooklyn.” 
Now there are but few of our readers who need to 
be told that we have no society in Brooklyn, and 
had none when Dixon was here. We had a family 
there sixteen years ago, and published papers and 
books there. Dixon looked into these papers and 
books at the British Museum, and imagined that we 
still had a society where they were dated. This 
significant blunder is repeated afterwards, (p. 218), 
showing that the impression which he got from the 
Brooklyn publications stuck to him in spite of his 
fresh communications with us, in which nothing was 
said about Brooklyn. 

Of course, a mere topical blunder of this kind is 
of small account by itself, but the carelese cramming 
of which it is the sign led to a multitude of serious 
misrepresentations, which I shall by and by ex- 
pose. For the present I will exhibit only one of 
them, but a gross one, and remarkable from the 
fact that Dixon not only did not get it “fresh 
from our lips,” as he pretends in his prelude, but 
actually persisted in it in spite of contradictions 
which he got “ fresh from our lips.” 

In the course of our conversation at Oneida, Dixon 
inquired about a certain scandalous defection, which, 
as he alleged, took place in our Community family 
during its infant experience at Putney. I stared, 
and scratched my head in vain attempts to make 
out what he was driving at. He insisted, and 
undertook to awaken my memory by quoting some- 
thing that I had said and printed of this sort— 
“ Shall I turn back, because offenses must come?” 
I had not the faintest remembrance of any such 
passage, and I knew and assured him that no such 
defection as he imagined had ever taken place. So 
we had to drop the matter. 

A few months after, “New America” came out, 
and in it, to our increased surprise and mystification, 
we found the following detailed account of what 
never took place: 


Noyes admits that the Devil found a way into the 
second Eden as into the first; and that, in Putney 
as in Paradise, the Evil One worked his evil will 
through woman. When the moral disorder in his 
little Paradise could be no longer hidden, he became 
very angry and very sad. How was he to bear this 
cross? A sudden change from legal restraints to 
gospel liberties, must needs be a trial to the lusts of 
man. But how could he make distinctions in the 
work of God? God had given to man his passions, 
appetites and powers. These powers and appetites 
are free. Desire has its use and faculty in the heav- 
enly system; and when the soul is free, all use im- 
plies the peril ot abuse. Must, then, the Saints come 
under bonds? He could not see it. Aware that 
many of his people had disgraced the profession of 
Holiness, he still said to himself, in the words of St. 
Paul, “ Must 1 go back because offences come?” 





[The compositor can not find this in St. Paul’s writ- 
ings.} To go back was for him to tear up his Bible 
and lay down his work. Such a return was beyond 
his desire, and beyond his power: so he labored on 
with his people, curbing the unruly, guiding the care- 
less, and expelling the impenitent. Ashe put the case 
to himself:—If a man were moving from one town to 
another, he could not hope to do it without moil and 
dirt; how then could he expect to change his place 
of toil from earth to heaven without suffering dam- 
age by the way? Waste is incident tochange. His 
people were unprepared for so sharp a trial; and the 

uarrels which had come upon them, scandalizing 

indham County, and scattering many of the Saints, 
were laid by him to the account of those as yet 
unused to the art of living under grace. [“ New 
America,” vol. II. p. 241, Eng. Ed.] 

We printed this passage in the CrrcuLar, March 
11, 1867, and I appended the following foot-note : 

What Dixon refers to in this whole paragraph, I 
have not the least idea: and so I told him when he 
spoke in this way.—J. H. N. 

This same story of internal corruption and defec- 
tion at Putney is echoed in Chambers’ Encyclope- 
dia, and in the late American rehash ot Dixon. 


Well, after such a fiction has traveled so long and 
gone so far, one would hardly expect to find out 
where it started from; but I had the luck sometime 
ago, in looking over the old files of our papers, to 
light upon the very article which, undoubtedly, was 
the cause of Dixon’s mistake. In the Perfectionist, 
Feb. 1, 1844, there is a discourse in which occurs the 
very question remembered by Dixon—“ Must | we] 
turn back, because offenses must come ?”—and the very 
illustration of moving from one place to another, 
which he puts into my mouth in the above passage 
from “ New America ;” so that it is quite certain that 
his representation of the dreadful time we had with 
the Devil in our Putney Eden was founded on this 
article, to which he had access in the British Mu- 
seum. 

In order to comprehend the nature of his mis- 
take and of my puzzle over it, the reader only needs 
to be informed that the article in question does not 
refer at all to our Community family at Putney, but 
was a homily on the state of the whole body of Per- 
fectionists scattered about the country; and the dis- 
orders which it comments upon were those of which 
Dixon gives accounts in his stories about Brimfield, 
Rondout, and the New York Perfectionists, with 
which we had no connection—except as reprovers. 
The Putney church, at the time that article was pub- 
lished, (1844), had not become a Community. The 
members lived in separate families; and walked in 
all the ordinances of common society blameless. 
Our present mode of social life was not entered upon 
norin any way attempted or anticipated till May, 
1846 ; and no such lapse into disorder and quarreling 
as Dixon represents, ever took place in the Commu- 
nity family. 

The simple truth is, that Dixon, in his cramming 
at the British Museum, unluckily swallowed a gross 
misunderstanding, referring an article to the Com- 
munity family which was written two years before 
there was any such family; and when he was at 
Oneida he undertook to make me sanction that mis- 
understanding; but I steadily refused, and utterly 
denied all knowledge of the facts he mentioned ; and 
yet in spite of that denial “fresh from my lips,” he 
published his misunderstanding, which I have at 
this late day, by great good luck, traced to its source 
and annihilated. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—On Sunday evening between seven and eight 
o’clock the east and south fronts of the Community 
dwelling were illuminated, lamps being placed in 
each window “from garret to basement,” one hun- 
dred and forty in all. The effect was pronounced 
very fine even by those who had seen the more pre- 
tentious illuminations that take place in large cities. 
The evening air was mild, and nearly the whole fam- 
ily went out to enjoy the pleasant sight. 

—One of our members has lately joined the band 
of carpenters with the idea of learning their trade. 
The event is made interesting from the fact that 
he is considerably beyond the age at which a new 


trade is usually learned. The following are some 
rather pertinent remarks made by him while speak- 
ing of the step he had taken : 

“Tt is somewhat unusual for a man to become an 
apprentice at the age of forty-four. It produces a 
rather humiliating feeling to find one’s self so awk- 
ward at doing so many things, as I do from day to 
day. Probably this feeling is good discipline though, 
as it tends to break up a kind of professional shell 
that is apt to grow around us as age advances. But, 
in spite of the awkwardness one naturally encount- 
ers in such a change, there is an agreeably exultant 
feeling attending the learning how to do new things 
and to do them well—to master difficulties, in fact. 
There is plenty of time before us, and, as it is a part 
of our creed to ignore old age as much as possible, 
why is it not a good plan to go on learning one 
trade or profession after another to all eternity? In 
this way we could be constantly increasing our use- 
fulness to both God and man.” 


—The following notes, read in our evening gather- 
ing, will explain themselves: ~ 


Nov. 26, 1870. 
Dear Mr. Noyes: 


Does it follow, because a man gives the best solu- 
tion of the universe, that he should therefore have 
my fealty? If a man by force of intellect should 
succeed in reaching the core of creation, would he 
therefore have an undoubted right to rule mankind ? 
It is not, it seems to me, the great intellect that con- 
trols, or that should control us; but instead the great 
heart. True wisdom is inseparable from love. We 
instinctively resist the domination of mere intellect ; 
but love conquers us. Until such men as Comte 
and Andrews can make us feel that they are ruled 
by a self-sacrificing love for God and man, we shall 
be justified, it seems to me, on this ground alone, in 
scouting their pretensions to leadership. cc. w. v. 
Dear Mr. U.: 

I entirely agree with your view. Christ did in- 
deed claim to be king by virtue of his testimony to 
the Zruth; but there is a liability of mistaking as 
to what he meant by the Truth. It isa great error 
to imagine that he had in mind a mere theory. 
Truth in his vocabulary was Truth of the will, even 
more than Truth of the intellect. 
grandest testimony to the Truth when he said noth- 
ing and went to the cross. In that he revealed the 
love and righteousness which is the center of the 
universe. By that he proved himself qualified to 
reign. But mere intellectual discovery has no right 
to rule; it is not the Truth. 

At the same time I do not believe that a mere 
intellectualist ever did, or ever will, or ever can dis- 
cover the whole Truth. God keeps the keys of that 
treasure, and he does not give it to those who seek 
it by mere brain-work or for selfish purposes. 

Yours, J. H. N. 
WILLOW-PLACE. 

—It is amusing to watch our ducks, when the pond 
is frozen around the edge. They stand huddled to- 
gether on its banks, and look wistfully at the 
tantalizing water from which they are separated. 
We are inclined to think that a fish out of water is 
not much more uneasy than a duck, when exiled 
from her favorite element. 

—A passage-way between the machine-shop and 
forge-shop, is nearly completed; the walls are of 
brick and the roof of tin. 

—The oldest man in the Community, Mr. Higgins, 
may be seen every day, rain or shine, busily engaged 
looking after the garden affairs for another year, 
superintending, and aiding with his own hands, in 
covering tender plants and vines, plowing, spreading 
manure, etc., etc. He seems to be as enthusiastic as 
a young man of thirty, and as deeply interested as 
if the whole concern were his individual property. 

—Some time since the experiment wus tried of put- 
ting upon the various chimneys here, Griffin’s won- 
derful - jaw-breaking-memory-taxing-“ patent-double- 
self-acting-Archimedean-screw-ventilator-and-smoke- 
conductor.” But on trial the invention proved to 
be unsatisfactory, and the machinists have had some 
iron smoke-pipes made for three of our chimneys, to 





take the place of Griffin’s fixture. These pipes, two 
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of which are eight feet long and the other ten, 
were put on to-day. It is hoped that they will 
effectually carry off the gas which has so long an- 
noyed the inmates of several rooms in the building. 


Evening Meeting.—Nearly all the meeting-hour was 
occupied in reading from the Bible passages bearing 
on the subject of the use of the tongue. Mr. B. 
took the concordance and called for such texts as he 
thought would be pertinent ; while others read from 
their Bibles the texts that were called for. Various 
short comments were interspersed with the readings. 
At the close of the reading Mr. B. remarked, “I 
think we have reason to believe from the passages 
we have read, that if we have a faithful mouth, and 
speak with sincerity, we shall obtain great spiritual 
victories. I confess Christ in my tongue and in my 
mouth.” 

J. A. K-—I desire not only to cease using my 
tongue unprofitably, but to use it positively in the 
right way. 

Mr. B.—That is a goodidea. We have got to 
learn the art of using our tongues right. 

Mr. H—We are saved by the blood of the Lamb» 
and the word of our testimony. 

Mr. B.—The tongue forms the connection between 
the outer and inner man. I don’t know but that 
makes it the most important, vital member we have. 

WALLINGFORD. 

—The Quinnipiac is much swollen from the late 
rains. 

—A grammar class has just been arranged; 
teacher, Mr. W. 

—Mr. R. has just arrived ; he says we all look hap- 
py, and that it is like stepping from one room into 
another to come from O. C. here. 


STUDENTS’ LETTERS, 


THE NILSSON CONCERT AT NEW HAVEN.* 
W. C., Nov. 24, 1870. 
Dear T.: 

The Nilsson Concert, which we boys attended at 
New Haven Tuesday evening, was my first introduc- 
tion to high musical art, and perhaps some of 
my impressions will interest you while they are 
fresh. I can not of course criticise very closely the 
musical performance of such artists as Nilsson, Brig- 
noli, and Vieuxtemps, but can tell you something af 
the personnel of the troupe, and may be give you a 
hint of their ability. 

The first impression produced by seeing Signor 
Verger lead in Miss Annie Louise Cary was an ex- 
ceedingly comical one to me. The Signor is a 
slight, elegantly-formed man, with fine dark hair and 
beard, and the manners of a French dancing-master ; 
but he is a comparative atom beside the lady who 
came in by some kind of a movement with full 
Grecian Bend and a trail two yards long. In fact, 
the Signor did not enter as if he were of much rela- 
tive importance, but, walking a little in front and 
aloof from the lady, had the appearance of ushering 
in a Caravan, or at least a dromedary. The lady 
(Miss Cary), was dressed in a rich, orange-yellow, 
silk dress with white bodice, with neck and arms 
bare. Under the gas-light she appeared very fair; 
prettier, but less interesting than Mdlle. Nilsson. 
She had, as far as I could see, regular features, beauti- 
ful brown hair, and was about the medium height of 
a woman. As I said, she was even prettier than 
Nilsson; but her features lacked the strength and 
expression of character belonging to the latter. The 
same difference extended to their voices. Miss 
Cary sang very pleasingly, and was enthusiastically 
encored ; but her voice did not have the individuality 
which Malle. Nilsson’s expressed. She also sang 
with very much more effort than did Mille. Nilsson. 
The heaving of her breast while rendering a difficult 
passage was plainly visible, but could scarcely be de- 
tected with Miss Nilsson. Signor Verger, with whom 
Miss Cary sang the duett “ Favorita,” had a very 
strong baritone voice. It reminded me of the sound 





* It should perhaps be stated that this sketch was written by 
one of the students toa friend, and not especially intended 
for publication. 





of a gong as much as any thing. It was not exactly 
satisfactory to my ear. It seemed diffuse, not com- 
pact and well defined. 

Brignoli’s entrance was made amidst great cheer- 
ing, to which he appeared utterly indifferent. He 
seemed to go through his part in the entire programme 
with the mechanical air of a man for whom it had lost 
all excitement and had become a bore. Heis a man 
as large as Mr. R., with a very deep chest and rather 
awkward manners. He had a square, German head, 
with short, black hair and mustache. From a front 
view his features are far from being impressive or 
noble, and his profile is a decidedly inferior one. 
The feeling among the audience near where I sat 
was a dislike for the man, but a great admiration for 
his soft, sweet, flexible tenor voice. Its softness and 
sweetness struck me particularly. His tones were at 
times very much like those which a skillfully-played 
violincello gives. His first piece was very short, in 
anticipation of the tremendous encore which fol- 
lowed. ; 


Malle. Nilsson made her entrance conducted ‘by 
Signor Bosoni, the pianist, in a very graceful, stately 
manner, bowing and smiling her acknowledgments 
of the tumultuous favor with which she was wel- 
comed. She wore a flowered, pink-silk dress with 
white bodice, and, like Miss Cary, had bare neck 
and arms; but her Grecian Bend and trail were not 
so conspicuous, so that she looked more human, ané 
accordingly more interesting. She has a great pro- 
fusion of light brown, almost flaxen hair, a beauti- 
fully-arched brow, large, expressive eyes, a strong 
nose and a wide mouth. None of her features, with 
perhaps the exception of her brow, could strictly be 
called handsome, yet her general appearance was 
very pleasing indeed—especially when she smiled. 
I will not attempt to describe her voice: I appreci- 
ated it most when, after prolonged and rapturous 
encoring, she appeared and sang “ Sweet Home” 
and the pathetic negro song, “ Old Folks at Home,” 
The last was particularly touching, when we remem- 
bered that she had left her parents and seven brothers 
and sisters in a humble cot in Sweden. She seemed 
to dwell with a genuine emotion upon the quaintly 
pathetic, almost pleading words— 

** All the world am sad and dreary, 
Every-where I roam ; 


Oh, darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from the old folks at home!” 


But what shall I say of the violinist Vieuxtemps ? 
We were too far away from him to examine each 
feature very closely, but the shape of his face was 
quite striking. You remember in the story of 
Charles Auchester, some one tells him he has a violin 
face? That phrase instantly occurred to me. Vieux- 
temps’ countenance presented as nearly as a human 
face could the long irregular oval we have in a vio- 
lin. His thumb and fingers scarcely touched the 
neck of his instrument, and he now and then laid 
his head over upon it caressingly, su that I could 
see he did not pinch it with his chin. In fact, I 
could not exactly tell how he kept it in place so 
well. His trilling was something wonderful—a fairy, 
bird-like twitter, of which I did not know a violin 
capable. He is a small, sinewy, nervous man, who 
never smiles—a man whose low obeisance is almost 
embarrassing in its deference, but whose counte- 
nance gives no sign of emotion. All the natural 
sprightliness of the man has apparently gone into 
his instrument? The violin over which he hung 
endeeringly—laughed and chattered in a thousand 
ways; its exuberance and redundance of expression, 
sad, grave and sweet, was marvelous; but the mas- 
ter’s face never relaxed. This, with 2 certain in- 
tense look about the eyes, gave to his performance 
an almost painful aspect. You could not help wish- 
ing, as you laughed in spite of yourself at some 
wonderful pirouette of his instrument, that he would 
smile—that he would not seem so much of a ma- 
gician while performing such a homely, jovial air as 
“The Arkansas Traveler.” Perhaps this deep ab- 
straction was the necessary concentration upon his 
performance; but it made it serious. Again I ap- 
preciated the simple melodies most—Vieuxtemps’ 
rendering, for instance, of “Oh Willie, we have 





missed you,” and “The Arkansas Traveler,” more 
than the elaborate Fantasie from Faust. 

We got great enjoyment out of the concert, and 
were thankful for the opportunity to go. We are at 
home till next Monday on account of Thanksgiving. 

. G. N. M. 


A Visit to the Five Points House of Indus- 
try=-the Songs of Two Hundred Children. 


New York, Nov., 1870. 

Dear CrrcuLar :—Having been requested, when 
last at Oneida, to find some new music for the chil- 
dren, I called recently at the school of the “ Five 
Points House of Industry,” and was introduced to 
Miss Curtis, the music teacher of the institution. I 
told her my errand, and that the kind of music I 
sought was that which combined action with song. 
She invited me to call the next day at 1 o’clock and 
hear the children sing; accordingly I went; and I 
will give you a short description of what I saw 
and heard. 

The music-room was of good size, with high ceil- 
ing, well lighted and ventilated, and furnished with 
a piano. The benches, on which two hundred chil- 
dren were seated, rose one behind the other, so that 
the face of each child could be seen by the teacher. 
A chord struck on the piano was a signal for silence; 
at another chord all eyes were turned to the right, 
then in front, then upward, then in front again ; this 
was to get control of the attention. They then sung 
an anthem, “ Praise the Lord,” with piano accompa- 
niment. Then a song in unison, “ I’ve been wander- 
ing in the forest to-day,” the boys whistling the 
chorus, the girls at the same time singing a low ac- 
companiment; the effect was novel and pleasing. A 
hand exercise followed, in four parts, with intervals 
of rest; a little girl, standing where all could see her, 
led the school: the motions were rapid, and were 
varied after each rest, the music changing to corre- 
spond. Next a hymn to the tune of “Ave Maria.” 
Then the “Bread Song,” describing the farmer in 
his field plowing and sowing, with appropriate ges- 
tures. At the words, “ The spring is come, the grain 
is up,” the children raise their hands level with the 
shoulder, and their fingers represent the blades of 
wheat. With the words, “ The summer comes, the 
grain is high,” they raise their arms, and the two 
thousand moving fingers make a very expressive 
gesture to represent the waving grain-field. A de- 
scription of the reaper, the miller, and the baker, with 
appropriate gestures, follows, and the song closes with, 

‘* We thank the Lord for daily bread.” 

We next witnessed the “Thunder Storm.” The 
leader directs by motion of the hand. First the 
ominous hush, 

“So still the air, that I can hear 

The slender clarion of the unseen midge.” 
One must imagine the clear, glassy, unrippled lake. 
The children then make a low hum with the mouth 
closed : 

“Like rising wind in leaves, which now decreases, 

Now lulls, now swells, and all the while increases!" 
The children extend their arms and move their bod- 
ies to represent the swaying trees. The large drops 
begin to fall at long intervals; the sound is made by 
keeping the heel down and tapping the floor with 
the ball of the foot. 

*““The wind breathes low,” 


the drops come faster; and the sound of pattering 
on the roof is wonderfully imitated by these four 
hundred little feet. The sound of the pouring rain, 
made by striking the hands rapidly on the lap, fol- 
lows, and one can easily imagine that 

— ‘a solid gray wall of rain 

Shuts off the landscape mile by mile,” 
One simultaneous clap of the hand pictures the vivid 
flash ,— 


“ And instantly follows the rattling thunder, 

As if some cloud-crag split asunder, 

Fell, splintering with a ruinous crash, 

On the earth.” 
The unanimous stamping of four hundred feet, al- 
most makes one hold his breath. After the thunder 
the rain falls faster than ever, but slackens before 
the succeeding flash, again to come in torrents. The 
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increased interval between the lightning and the 
thunder tells the storm is passing away; the rain 
gradually abates, and stops ; 
“but from the eaves 

You see it drop, and hear it from the leaves.” 
Quiet and sunshine replace the storm, and all is 
over. 

I came away after seeing twenty-six children per- 
form a roundelay, which was a song and dance com- 
bined. I felt thankful that the little outcasts could 
be gathered together and disciplined, as they are 
at the Five Points House of Industry. 





J. B. H. 


The ‘Golden Mean.” 


BY J. IVES PEASE. 


The fairest flowers are by wise crossings made; 
The choicest fruits by marrying various kinds: 
The sweetest chords with seeming discord joins; 
The brightest hues are born of darkest shade: 
All sentient life is lifted, grade by grade, 
By the same laws that raise dissimilar kinds ; 
The rarest birds, whose perfect song combines 
With perfect plumage, of strange sorts are bred; 
And so with Man. From the red “‘ Adam” sprung, 
Bleach’d by the snows, burnt by the tropic sun, 
Spreading from East to West, from zone to zone, 
All seek the “ golden mean” the Poets sung. 
80, rough with smooth, so light with dark unites 
In the grand harmonies that spring from chosen opposites. 
Stockbridge, Mass., 1870. 


What Music Costs. 


_ people have an adequate conception of the 
amount of hard work and study required to 
master a musical instrument like the piano, or vio- 
lin, or clarionet. We attend a concert, and listen to 
the playing of a Gottschalk or an Ole Bull, and, as 
we recline on our cushioned seats while our ears 
drink in the sweet sounds, the performance seems 
so natural and easy and beautiful, that we ascribe 
the charm to the wonderful gifts of the artists, and 
overlook the long cultivation those gifts have re- 
quired to reach such excellence. The brilliant per- 
formance in the concert-room does not even suggest 
to the uninitiated the long and weary hours of in- 
tense application which have gone before. Yet if 
one is careful to learn the facts he will find that 
it required, not weeks or months, but years, to con- 
quer the merely technical difficulties of the instru- 
ment; and even after those difficulties are overcome, 
diligent and regular practice is required in order to 
retain the mastery. Ole Bull, who is regarded 
by many as the greatest living violinist, still finds 
it necessary, after a life of public playing, to 
spend several hours each day alone with his violin. 
Paganini, the “ Wizard of the Bow,” held himself 
to such severe practice in the beginning of his career 
as to seriously injure his health. He used to say to 
his pupils, as he placed their studies before them, 
“Play that a hundred times, until you can do it 
perfectly.” Gottschalk was undoubtedly one of the 
most brilliant, if not the very first pianist the people 
of this country ever listened to. He possessed rare 
natural gifts, thoroughly cultivated. In the course 
of a half-hour’s conversation with the writer and a 
friend, he told us how his musical life began. Born 
in New Orleans, he was destined by his parents for 
the church. His father arranged to have him edu- 
cated as a priest ; but his love for music made young 
Louis dissatisfied with the choice, and finally led 
him to spend a large part of each night in practicing 
on the. piano, unbeknown to his parents. Pretend- 
ing to retire to his bed, he would steal from his 
father’s house and hurry to that of a friend, who 
allowed him the use of a piano. He said to us that 
people had no idea how hard he worked and studied 
in order to learn. It is related of Dr. Franz Liszt, 
now the Abbé Liszt, that when he was traveling on 
his concert tours in Europe it was his custom to 
take with him in the coach a “dumb piano,” (a 
frame contsining merely the key-board), which, being 
properly secured in front of him, enabled him to 
practice while on his way between stations. Such 
instances might be multiplied. It is true there have 
been children born of musical parents who possessed 





such rare musical powers that they seemed to grasp 
in a day what others require months to learn. Mo- 
zart was, perhaps, in some respects, the most re- 
markable musician of whom we have any record. 
At four years of age he performed pieces on the 
harpsichord, and at six gave public concerts. It 
is evident, however, that both he and Beethoven in- 
herited the good results of their fathers’ hard study 
in music. 

Germany produces the greatest number of culti- 
vated musicians of any country at the present day. 
A large part of the leading instrumentalists in the 
United States are Germans. If we would know the 
reason why they excel, we must look at their musi- 
cal conservatories, in which the pupils undergo the 
most rigorous discipline, often practicing eight hours 
per day on their instruments. This hard drill under 
the supervision of a strict professor produces won- 
derful results. The musicians become in a manner 
identified with their instruments, the mere mechan- 
ism being so thoroughly conquered that they can 
express their thoughts and feelings readily. 

This is in striking contrast with the American 
ideas. Here, parents are often dissatisfied with the 
music teacher unless their children are able to per- 
form apiece of music after three or four weeks’ in- 
struction. It is safe to say that more musicians fail 
of success from hurrying over the rudiments, than 
from any other cause. They are too anxious to per- 
form in public to spend the necessary time in pre- 
paratory schooling. F. W. 8. 


From the Watertown Re-Union. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY—A QUEER PEOPLE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Having read in the papers, 
that Brick Pomeroy, Ben Butler, Horace Greeley, 
Lucy Stone, Jennie June* and many other distin- 
guished personages had at different times visited 
the “Community” and interviewed the members 
thereof as to their manner and mode of living, a 
small party of ladies and gentlemen set out on 
Thursday afternoon last o’er the tempestuous rail 
from Watertown to satisfy the common curiosity of 
the human mind as to how it was possible the “ Com- 
plex Marriage State” could be practically carried out 
in love and harmony anywhere on this spherical 
globe below ; so we hie’d to the Oneida Community 
for the proof of the assertion—stopping over at 
Oneida station at the Eagle Hotel until Friday. At 
8 a. M. we took private carriages for the eldorado of 
all earthly happiness. Arriving at the Silk and Trap 
Factory, situated about three miles south from the 
Oneida station, we were kindly met by the gentle- 
manly Superintendent, Mr. Easton, and by him 


| shown in detail through the entire concern. 


In the trap department there are eight sizes and 
descriptions made, suitable to catch any and all kinds 
of “ varmints,” from the smallest house rat to the 
largest grizzly bear. The quality of make is consid- 
ered by the “ Community ” the best in the country— 
finding a ready saie everywhere hunting and trap- 
ping are practiced. 

he silk goods of the concern are also fast be- 
coming a monopoly}+ in this wide country, their 
twist, ribbons and sewing-silk taking the preference 
in all markets where known. 

Entering our carri , we journey on for a mile, 
passing well cultivated fields on the right and left, 
laid out in grand and spacious squares of straw- 
berries, blackberries, and other fruits and vegetables 
belonging to the “Community.” We finally arrive 
at the main building of the institution—situated on 
the summit of a gentle mound, from which the view of 
the surrounding country is most delightful: From 
this point the entire domain belonging to the O. C., 
comprising 654 acres of the choicest land in the 
State, may be seen at a glance, and a finer landscape 
of undulating farming lands we have never seen 
anywhere. ; 

Dinner being ordered, and while waiting for the 
time appointed for it to be served, we were taken in 
hand, and shown by our fair escort into what is 
called the Family Hall. This department we found, 
as has been before said, “peculiarly well fitted to 
the uses of the Oneida Community, and deservin 
the commendation and popular imitation of all 
admirers of good architecture in the world at large.” 

Having once read a description in Prank Leshe of 
this unique appendage to the other facilities for 
enjoyment, we were anxious to see for ourself this 
interesting department, and so did not hesitate to 
follow when our romantic guide said, “ Come, go 
with me.” We followed, and ascended an elaborate 
stair case in the main building, which terminated 


*At least three of these “distinguished personages” never 
visited the O. C. 


+ Exaggerated. 


in a roomy, elegant corridor, which contained a 
fair assortment of cabinet curiosities, comprisin 
samples of Russian pottery, sea shells, silk pi 0 
mens, rare coins, stuffed birds and animals, geo- 
logical specimens, etc. Adjoining this is the Family 
Hall,—a well ventilated, well built, frescoed apart- 
ment, capable of containing several hundred Lwin 
It has a main floor, an upper gallery, a raised 

form or stage, retiring rooms and entries, the whole 
presenting to the general view the appearance of a 
comfortable little theater of modern elegance and fin- 
ish, or perhaps what is better, a half-sized U. 8. House 
of Representatives, as the little, square, red-covered 
desks, placed at regular intervals in rows along the 
lower floor in front of the stage, seem better to 
convey. 

Every night in the week,—we were informed,—the 
“family,” comprising between two and three hun- 
dred persons, assemble in this hall to sew, gossip, dis- 
cuss, listen to reading or lectures, or witness what- 
ever performance may be submitted for their edifi- - 
cation or enjoyment. —— = SU 

Speaking of children, we saw but few, and they in 
school,—though we were told there were on the premi- 
ses, “ begot and reared there,” some eighty in num- 
ber ;{ butjudging from the specimens we did see, a 
cleanlier, healthier, better behaved. and happier set 
we have not seen for many a day. 


“ Perfect child rearing” being a prominent feature 
in the workings of the Institution, the “ Commun- 
ity” regard propagation as one of the most impor- 
tant interests, and assert that with them, the business 
is not left to blind chance, or selfish, uncivilized pas- 
sion, as common with the world, but is placed under 
the control of scientific guidance, etc. A child of 
the Community is cared for something after the fol- 
lowing manner : 

During the period of nursing the mother devotes 
herself to her child as much as she pleases; has a 
room to herself, and assistants if she wishes. 

When the child is weaned, it is placed in the gen- 
eral nursery, under the care of men and women se- 
lected for their skillin managing the young. * * 

But to be oa of this wonderful com- 

lex Community’s code seems to be, that it is organ- 
ized after the model exhibited to the world on the 
day of Pentecost—“ one heart and one soul and all 
things in common.” 

They believe in free interchange of men and 
means—without written law, by-laws or Constitu- 
tions, family government only being important. 


at- 


¢In all three Communities there are only fifty under twenty 
years of age. 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 


Profesor Hitchcock found, while in South Had- 
ley, Conn., lately, a remarkably fine specimen of fern 
leaf, about six inches in length, imbedded m the 
new red sandstone. This is the first known speci- 
men, and is very perfect, and a valuable acquisition 
for geologists. 

The papers describe the exploits of a Miss Ellen 
St. Clair, who has arrived at San Francisco after a 
journey, in company with her father, of about 3,000 
miles, in the northern territories of the United 
States. 


It is said that the Chinese pay their physicians a 
stated sum to keep them well, which sum is decreased 
in proportion to the number of persons who are 
sick. 

—Thirty-two young ladies of Tipton, Indiana, 
recently met in council and passed the following res- 
olution: “ That we will not accompany any young 
man to church or places of amusement, who uses to- 
bacco in any manner, and that we will discard all 
young men who play billiards, euchre, or poker; and 
that young men who indulge in profane language 
need not apply; and that they will not, by hook, look, 
or crook, notice any young man who indulges in 
lager beer or whisky ; and that we will not harbor 
young men known to keep late hours.” 


The Grand Lodge of Crispins in Massachusetts 
have voted to have no more strikes, and to turn their 
attention to codperation. Sensible men! 

THE CALIFORNIA SILK CULTURE. 

A San Francisco letter to the Chicago Tribune 

says: 





One of the most important resources of Califor- 
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nia now being developed is the silk culture. Just 
before the outbreak of the present European war, 
there was a steady demand in France for silk co- 
coons to the amount of about 10,000,000 per annum 
over and above what was produced there. This de- 
mand was supplied mostly from Japan; but last 
spring parties who went through California on their 
way to Japan, for the purpose of making large con- 
tracts for cocoons, were surprised to find a much 
superior article produced in California, and at once 
contracted for all they could get; and it is now well 
understood that the amount of California exports of 
cocoons will be limited only by the amount of her 

roduction, as there will be a ready market, at prof- 
itable prices, for all that will be produced. The 
silk culture is not only very profitable to the pro- 
ducer, but as interesting as that of wine-growing, 
and, in ten years, it is not improbable that the silk 
and wine products of California will be more im- 
portant than that of gold. 





STORM SIGNALS. 

Preliminary plans have been arranged for the 
observation and report of storms by telegrapb and 
signals, for which an act of Congress recently made 
provision. Meteorological observations will be 
made by competent persons with the best available 
instruments. Throughout the United States, from 
points carefully selected, reports will be sent indi- 
cating the general condition of the atmosphere, and 
the approach and force of storms. From the lakes 
to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
forty and more stations have been chosen in such a 
way that the presence of a storm at one of them may 
be known at the others in advance of its probable 
appearance. Not more than one hour will be 
necessary to spread these reports throughout the 
country, and they will be posted in the most available 

laces for general information, such as the rooms of 
ards of trade, merchants’ exchanges, &c. The 
great majority of storms which affect commerce in 
this country follow the general direction of the 
coast, commencing at the southwest, and moving 
northeast with a front of hundreds, and sometimes 
of thousands of miles in breadth. The storms 
which sweep across the plains west of the Missis- 
sippi from the Rocky Mountains move in the same 
eneral direction. The path of storms is so well 
nown that it certainly can not now be said that it 
is impossible to predict them, and consequently to ob- 
viate much of their disastrous consequences.— World. 


NEWS ITEMS. 





Tue Danish Senvoy has succeed<i- ih hegotiating 
with the government >7 Japan for the completion 
= telegraph’¢ “communication between Japan and 


asus upe, 

On the 16th instant the waters of Lake Superior 
and Portage Lake were brought together by means 
of the opening of Portage Lake and Lake Superior 
Ship Canal. 

ANOTHER Telegraphic Cable is expected to be laid 
next summer between this country and Europe. 
New York is to be the American landing-place. 

Tue New Jersey State Sunday School Conven- 
tion has resolved to ask the Legislature of that 
State for the passage of a law compelling the attend- 
ance at school of children between the ages of five 
and eighteen. 


E. P. Weston, the famous pedestrian, recently 
walked 820% miles in five days, at the skating rink in 
New York city: 44 hours of the time was spent in 
taking rest and refreshment. 

Tue San Domingo treaty, it is said, is to be 
brought before the Senate again this winter in a 
modified form. 

Tue United States Secretary of State has been 
chosen arbiter to settle the difficulties between Spain 
and the South American Republics. 

Tue two English Atlantic Cables have ceased 
working. A vessel was sent to repair an injury to 
one of them about sixty miles from Heart’s Content, 
when the other one ceased working at about the 
same point. The supposition is, the vessel grappled 
the wrong Cable. It is expected both will be re- 
paired in a short time. 

A ConvENTION of the North Western Woman’s 
Suffrage Association is in session at Detroit, ~Michi- 
gan. Among other proceedings resolutions were 
adopted for starting a paper in Chicago. 





A Monster Hebrew Fair for the benefit of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital and the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum, has just been opened in New York city. Gov. 
Hoffman delivered the opening address. 


Ir is said Prussia has made a proposition to 
the United States to allow her to purcbase a naval 
station either on San Domingo or some other West 
India Island, she to support us in obtaining a station 
in the Mediterranean. 


Tue Russian Black Sea difficulty, by the pro- 
posal of Prussia, is likely to be referred to a Con- 
ference of the European Powers. Both England 
and Russia are reported to regard the proposition 
with favor. 

THE attempt of Gen. De Paladines to relieve Paris 
is so far a total failure. The French armies are re- 
ported badly beaten at all points; in the North and 
South of France as well asin front of Paris. The 
capitulation of that city at an early day is confidently 
expected by the Prussians, who are said to be 
accumulating vast quantities of provisions at Ver- 
sailles to feed the famished inhabitants as soon as 
the city surrenders, 

LATER! 

Heavy fighting is reported as going on around 
Paris, of the results of which we have as yet only 
exciting rumors. The French claim that Gen. 
Trochu with 120,000 men has broken through the 
Prusian line; while the Prussians maintain that the 
attack of the French was repulsed at all points. 
Judging from past experience, the Prussian story is 
most likely to be correct. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
Rochester, N. H., Nov., 21, 1870. 

EpiTors oF CIRCULAR :—Will you please send 
me a copy of the CrrcuLaR? Can you inform me 
how or by what means one can be admitted to the 
Community at Oneida or Wallingford? and how 
much is required to pay for admission providing he 
is accepted? There was a Community started in 
Missouri under the charge of a Mr. Chestnut; can 
you give me any information where it is. jocated ? 
Hoping I am not asking too much, I remain, 

_ Louis truly, G@. W. T. 

1, Please read ‘the paragraph in the next column 
on “Admissions.” That will inform you that 
neither the O. C. nor any of its branches is at pres- 
ent prepared to receive new members. To your 
financial question we reply, “ All that a man hath.” 
Some have put into the common treasury on joining 
the Community thousands of dollars; others 
nothing ; but no one has ever been received as a 
member who kept back any part of his possessions. 

2. We have no definite information concerning the 
Community in Missouri that you mention. 


To A. H., Scheneous, N. ¥—We thank you for your 
communication. We prefer, however, not to print 
it as it might be taken for special pleading in behalf 
of the Community. If you would like to have it 
returned, please notify us. 


TYPE FOR SALE! 


HE present number of the Crrcuar is printed 

on four kinds of type: the “ Announcements” 
of the last column in Nonpareil; all other articles 
following the editorial column, including the pres- 
ent notice, as well as some which precede it, in 
Brevier; “A Diagnosis of Disease,’ in Long 
Primer. The Brevier (800 lbs.), the Long Primer 
(200 lbs.), we offer for sale at the very low price 
of twenty-five cents per pound, and in quantities 
to suit the purchasers. The type is only partially 
worn, as practical printers will at once observe. The 
Brevier and Long Primer fonts include combination 
types, but will be sold without the combinations if 
preferred. Address—“ Publishers of the CrrcuLar, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 





RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


A. 8, ed Ole, 3. J., 95 cts; C. P. K., San 
Francisco, Cal., $1.00; J. L., Rutland, Vt., 5.00; 
C. 8.8. P., St. Paul, Minn., $1.00; J. C. W., Gannel- 
ton, Ind., $1.00; J. H., New York, $2,00; W. P. M,, 





Palmyra, lowa, 50 cts. 


aiinonucements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circutar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism, Sociology, 
Bible Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.0. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land,228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commu- 
wisM or ComPLEX Marriicr, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Commanities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wau C TY), WALLINGFoRD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALtLinerorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Satvarion From Sin, THe Exp or Curistian Farrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Sociatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Oo., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the O:mou.as 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tae Taappse’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur- Animals; by 8, Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
im cloth, $1.50. 

Marz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H, Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes oF Tux “* Cincutan,” unbound. Price, $1.50 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Cincu.ar office, 

Messrs. Tausyer & Courasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctatisus, and the 
Trarper’s Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications, 








